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REPORT 



The Department of Foods and Markets was created by chapter 
245 of the Laws of 1914, which became a law April 8, 1914. 
The Commissioner of the Department was appointed November 
21, 1914, and immediately set about organizing the department. 
He has opened offices at 71 West 23d street, New York city. 
There has been some delay because of the necessity of getting 
furniture from the Prison "Department, but while waiting for 
this furniture the department was busy in visiting various locali- 
ties in the State, studying market conditions, holding conferences 
in various places, to advance as rapidly as possible its plans, par- 
ticularly with reference to the distribution of food stuffs in the 
City of New York. The Commissioner or his deputy visited 
Syracuse, Fulton, Oswego, Buffalo, Utica, Albany, Poughkeepsie 
and Long Island, investigating market conditions and conferring 
with growers and consumers. The department also instituted 
and carried on correspondence and conferences with the railroads 
having their terminals in and adjacent to New York, in reference 
to facilities for transportation, storage and general food distri- 
bution. 

The creation, of this department is the result of four or five 
years of active study of marketing conditions in the City and 
State of New York. This study and investigation was conducted 
before the organization of the department at the personal expense 
of the investigators. Previous to his appointment the present 
Commissioner made a study, at his own expense/ of the best 
markets of Europe. Many conferences have been held by the 
present Commissioner with many persons who have studied and 
investigated market conditions. Meetings have been held for 
years past for the discussion of co-operation and marketing, with 
the view to bettering conditions for both producers and con- 
sumers. The department is not without definite and carefully 
considered plans, which are the result of years of investigation 
and discussion. 
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The Department of Foods and Markets was proposed to find 
a profitable market for the products of the farms of the State of 
New York, and at the same time to provide such an economic 
system of distribution of farm food products that through the 
saving the farmer will receive more and the consumer may pay 
less. 

The need of the service is foimd in the wasteful, extravagant 
and, in many cases, irresponsible practice that now prevails in 
the distribution of farm food products, at both the producing and 
consuming centers. The individual farmer is unable to furnish 
a steady supply for the families or hotels or dealers in his local 
town, and is therefore individually unable to satisfy the demands 
of a local trade. When he has made occasional attempts to im- 
prove his products by careful grading and superior packing, the 
returns from metropolitan markets have been discouraging and 
disheartening, so that he has gotten into the way of shipping his 
products as they come from the field in individual lots, and takes 
his chances on the condition of the citv markets and the honesty 
of the city consignees. On his shipments in individual lots he is 
obliged to pay the highest freight or express rates and the goods 
are subject to the greatest danger of deterioration and decay. 

For the most part these goods are shipped to the cities without 
previous knowledge of the condition of the markets, with the re- 
sult that the city markets are often glutted with similar products 
and the goods are sold at ruinous prices. These same goods are 
often assembled in the city markets and are returned to the farm- 
ers home town in quantities to supply the local trade, and after 
paying the freight both ways and the city expenses and profits, 
the goods are sold in the local town either by peddlers or dealers 
at a price less than the original cost of production. In the city 
wholesale markets, the prices vary violently from day to day and 
often during periods of the same day, but the high level cost is 
always maintained to the city consumer, so that the low return to 
the farmer does not stimulate an extra consumption and in no 
way tends to absorb the surplus. Much of the food spoils and 
enormous waste results. 

In New York City the terminal conditions are chaotic and 
wasteful in the extreme. In the early evening wagons and trucks 
begin to appear at the pier entrances and maneuver for positions. 
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The produce is piled on the piers in spaces a^^^ed^the ditferent 
receivers. About two o'clock in the morning the gattes-Are (Opened 
and the teams scramble in for their loads. The wildest confusion 
prevails. It is usually ten o'clock in the forenoon before the last 
truck load disappears. It costs money to keep men and teams in 
that waiting line all night and their expense must be paid by 
the producers and consumers of the produce. 

We have the cheapest form of transportation on the deep rivers 
that surround New York, but we discharge our food stuffs on 
the extreme end of our long and narrow island, and cart it back 
through the long streets by the most expensive means that could 
well be devised. Some of it is carted to the commission ware- 
house, then to the wholesale and again to a jobber, and not infre- 
quently to a second jobber before it is taken on the retailer's 
wagon. It is subject to several handlings and as many profits. 
As the quality declines the prices increase. It requires no argu- 
ment to show that goods shipped from a long distance in refrig- 
erator cars, deteriorate rapidly in journeys around the city in 
an open wagon on a hot day. 

This practice is wasteful, demoralizing and unsatisfactory to 
all concerned; even the men who are in the system and to some 
extent responsible for it are dissatisfied with it. The best men 
in the trade condemn the system. They make no apologies for it 
and endure it only because they fear a better system may dis- 
turb their present routine. No one is satisfied with our present 
system of distribution. 

The cost of distribution of farm food products is 65 per cent, 
of the price paid by consumers. On every dollar paid by cus- 
tomers for farm food products, sixty-five cents is paid for delivery 
from the country depot to the consumers' doors. The farmer gets 
35 cents for producing it, for harvesting it, for packing 
it, for carting it to the railroad station, and for purchasing a con- 
tainer for it. Surely we cannot ask the farmer to take less, nor 
can we ask the consumer to pay more. We can only attack the 
65 per cent, distribution expense and there is room here for 
economies. 

The system of reform must begin at the farm. We propose to 
organize the producers in each section into a co-operative selling 
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association, and enable them to sell their products in their local 
towns. For this purpose they will rent or build a packing house or 
shipping station for themselves, at their own expense. The shipping 
station will also serve as a market for the local town. They will 
employ qualified management to assort, grade and pack the prod- 
ucts. This will give the local station a steady supply during 
any season of production and the local families and hotels and 
dealers will be supplied in proportion to their wants. The sur- 
plus of the neighborhood will be shipped, after grading and pack- 
ing in refrigerated or other cars as required, to metropolitan 
markets where the class of goods are in best demand. The in- 
formation as to the demand and the prices prevailing will be 
furnished by the Department of Foods and Markets. 

Terminal receiving stations in New York City are the first 
requisite. These terminals must be distributed over the metro- 
politan district for the receipt and distribution of food stuffs 
from everywhere, so that the food may be discharged approxi- 
mately in the section of consumption so as to avoid the present 
great congestion and delay in distribution. These terminals must 
be located so that cars can run into the buildings and be dis- 
charged iuto storage or into trucks for delivery to retail stores as 
required. The ground fioor must have properly arranged car 
tracks, platforms and elevators and the upper stories of the build- 
ings must provide cold storage, dry storage and manufacturing 
plant to take care of the surplus and over-ripened products. 

Three of these terminal markets have been offered on rental to 
the Department without cost to the State. The Department pro- 
poses to develop only one or two of these terminal markets at a 
time. It, is proposed that these markets be accessible by track- 
age and lighterage to all of the railroads entering the city so that 
a carload of produce may be received into the market from any 
section of the country over any roads entering the city. Each 
market must be provided with a dry storage and cold storage and 
manufacturing plant to save the tender products and surplus. 
They must be operated under the supervision of the Department 
to insure free, open trading and a fair and equitable return to 
the producer. The products will be received in definite grades 
and weigths, under a label from the producer. Salesmen will be 



